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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AS IT WAS AND IS. 



The Republican organization began in the State of New York 
in 1855 with the nomination of Preston King for Secretary of State. 
Its national organization dates from the convention over which my 
father presided, held at Pittsburg, in February, 1856. 

His object, and that of his Democratic associates who formed 
the organization, was to withstand the conspiracy against the Union 
then being matured by the use of the slave question. 

He had been called to Washington by President Jackson in 1830, 
to aid in withstanding the conspiracy which was then being matured 
against the Union by the same class of politicians, by the use of 
the tariff question, and shared the conviction expressed by General 
Jackson in his letter of May 1, 1833, to his friend the Rev. Mr. 
Crawford, of Georgia, that the conspirators had been foiled in 1832 
for the time being only, and that " disunion and a Southern con- 
federacy was their object, and that the next pretext (upon which 
they would attempt to accomplish that object) will be the negro or 
slavery question." (See letter, McPherson's "History," p. 389.) 
Nor did any considerable time elapse before the conspirators set to 
work, with " the slavery question," to verify the General's prediction. 

The ground taken at the outset of the new agitation was, that 
slavery was not, as held by the founders of of the Government, " a 
moral and political evil," but was " the most safe and stable basis 
for free Government," made a direct issue with the idea upon which 
the Union rested, and was itself a proclamation of war against it. 
For, while the Constitution tolerated slavery for the time being, it 
nevertheless condemned it by necessary implication, and contem- 
plated its ultimate extinction, and its framers at once forbade it in 
all the territories, whereas the new creed demanded that it should 
be extended and perpetuated, and therefore involved the subversion 
of the old faith and of the Constitution and Government developed 
under it ; and this was openly avowed by the leaders of the move- 
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ment when they finally threw off the mask and drew the sword upon 
the Union. Thus Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President 
of the Confederacy, in his speech at Savannah, Georgia, in March, 
1861, declares that disunion resulted from the conflict between the 
ideas of the founders of the old Government and those of the found- 
ers of the new on this vital point. 

He says : " The idea that the enslavement of the African was in 
violation of the laws of nature, that it was wrong in principle, so- 
cially, morally, and politically, was the idea entertained by Mr. Jef- 
ferson and most of the leading statesmen at the time of the founda- 
tion of the old Constitution. This idea," he says, "is fundamentally 
wrong. Our new Government is founded upon exactly the opposite 
idea. This stone which was rejected by the first builders is become 
the head of the corner in our new edifice" and he significantly adds 
that, " we are now the nucleus of a growing power which will be- 
come the controlling power on this continent." 

Mr. R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina, another great light of 
the Confederacy, spoke to the same effect in November, 1860, de- 
claring that the confederacy would become the continental power 
by means of slavery. " Like all the great nations of antiquity," he 
says, " we are slave-holders," and in imitation of those nations he 
announces that their purpose was to extend their " empire across 
the continent to the Pacific, and down through Mexico to the other 
side of the great Gulf and over the isles of the sea" etc. It was, 
therefore, because the idea which Washington, Jefferson, and other 
fathers of the Government had made its corner-stone, was held to 
be fundamentally wrong and was deemed to be a stumbling-block 
in the way of their progress to power over the continent, that they 
held it to be necessary to withdraw from the Government founded 
by our ancestors, and found a new government upon exactly the 
opposite idea, or, as Mr. Stephens expresses it, to make the stone 
(slavery) they had rejected the head of the corner in the new edi- 
fice. AH the great nations of antiquity, they argued, had become 
great because they rested on that foundation, and, as our fathers had 
provided for its gradual removal, it was necessary to undo their 
work and provide that the foundation they were removing should 
be extended and made permanent, in order that the structure should 
overshadow the land. 

But the disunionists, while for thirty years pressing the slave 
question for the purpose thus finally avowed, up to the moment 
when they thought their work accomplished, studiously endeavored 
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to conceal their object. At first they pressed it under the disguise 
of defending slave property against the abolitionists, although only 
citizens of the Border States, having no sympathy with the agi- 
tation, lost any slaves. Emboldened by success, they took a step 
forward and denied the right, which the fathers of the Government 
had exercised in Congress, of excluding slavery from the territories, 
although there were no slaves to be carried into the territories, and 
maintained that slavery could only be so excluded by the people of 
the territories when they framed a State constitution. Being suc- 
cessful on that point also, they repealed the Missouri Compromise, 
and attempted to bring on a conflict of arms by invading Kansas, 
and establishing slavery there by the fraudulent Lecompton Consti- 
tution, which a subservient administration attempted to force on the 
people. The Dred Scott decision, holding, in effect, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States carried slavery into all the territo- 
ries of the Union, and, by parity of reasoning, into all the States of 
the Union, followed. If this policy had been acquiesced in, it 
would have been unnecessary for Mr. Calhoun's disciples to have 
dissolved the Union in order to set up a continental slave empire by 
the sword. Slavery would have become the corner-stone of the old 
Government, and the conquest would have been completed by politi- 
cal strategy. 

To meet this aggressive and revolutionary policy, the Republi- 
can party was organized. This is plainly stated in its platform, in 
which it calls upon all who are " opposed to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, to the extension of slavery into the free territories," 
and all who are " in favor of restoring the action of Government to 
the principles of "Washington and Jefferson," to cooperate with it. 

It was charged, of course, that the object of the party was to 
make war on slavery in the States, and it was sought to confound 
it in the public mind with the abolition party, who were avowed 
disunionists, and whose recognized leader, Mr. Wendell Phillips, took 
sides at New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1861, with the rebels and 
against the maintenance of the Union. But the Republican party, 
in its national conventions, formally disclaimed all sympathy with 
the abolitionists ; and in 1860, at Chicago, pledged itself to " main- 
tain inviolate the rights of the States, and especially the right of 
each State to order and control its own domestic institutions," and 
" denounced the lawless invasion, by any armed force, of the soil of 
any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as the greatest 
of crimes." 
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Even when the war for the slave empire had been in progress 
almost eighteen months, Mr. Lincoln, in his memorable letter of 
August 22, 1862, to Mr. Greeley, defined "his policy with respect 
to slavery" to be, "to save the Union. If there be those," he 
added, " who would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be 
those who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount 
object is to save the Union, and not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slaves, I 
would do it; and, if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it ; and, if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. "What I do about slavery and 
the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to save the Union, 
and what I forbear I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe 
that I am doing hurt to the cause, and I shall do more when- 
ever I believe doing more will help the cause." 

Multitudes of Union men adhered to opposing organizations 
from party feeling, misapprehension of the true object of the Re- 
publican organization, and from distrust of those who were sup- 
posed to control it. But events fully vindicated the wisdom and 
patriotism of the Democrats who founded it, by verifying Jackson's 
prediction. The politicians, whose attempt to break up the Union 
on the tariff pretext he had foiled, did exactly what he predicted 
they would do — resorted to the negro or slavery question for the 
same purpose. He showed how false the pretext was upon which 
their first attempt was made, and Messrs. Stephens and Rhett 
showed still more clearly, in the papers above quoted, the falseness 
of the pretext upon which the last attempt was made. 

The appeal to arms by the Confederates, for the purpose, avowed 
by their Vice-President, of establishing a slave empire over the con- 
tinent, when, by the election of Lincoln, their attempt to accom- 
plish that purpose by the use of the old Government was thwarted, 
shows beyond all controversy that the exigency which called the 
Republican party into existence was in fact, what its platform pro- 
fessed — to reinstate and maintain the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson in the conduct of the Government. To fulfill that duty 
it was plainly necessary to suppress the rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment they had founded, and the slave institution used to bring 
on the rebellion. Indefensible acts were undoubtedly committed 
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in performing this duty, but the spirit which governed the great 
leader of the Union party during the conflict was the spirit of mod- 
eration and justice and respect for law which speaks in his letter to 
Horace Greeley, above quoted. All who were associated with him 
were impressed with the scrupulous conscientiousness with which 
he endeavored to adhere to these principles in the exercise of the 
great powers devolved upon him by the war. As an illustration of 
this I will mention the fact that, when he finally became con- 
vinced that it was necessary, and therefore lawful, for him to issue 
the Emancipation Proclamation, he excepted from its operation the 
places in the Confederate States then within our lines. Mr. Chase 
objected to this exception, and particularly to the exclusion of New 
Orleans. But Mr. Lincoln adhered to the exception, saying he had 
power to issue the proclamation only in virtue of his power to strike 
at the rebellion, and he could not include places within our own 
lines, because the reason upon which the power depended did not 
apply to them, and he could not include such places for the sake of 
convenience or to conform to State lines, or because he was opposed 
to slavery. 

The propriety of this measure was doubted by himself for some 
time, and he was slow in resolving upon it. But General McClel- 
lan's Harrison's Landing letter, of July 7, 1862, advised emancipa- 
tion as a war measure, and he no longer hesitated. All parties 
were soon in accord on the subject, for the opposition nominated 
McClellan for the Presidency. 

The suppression of the rebellion and of slavery, with the sanction 
of all parties, put the Government at once upon the basis of free- 
dom, upon which its founders intended it should permanently rest, 
and for ever dispelled that vision of continental conquest and empire 
by slavery which had lured the confederates from their allegiance. 
The mission of the Republican party was therefore accomplished, 
and accordingly the President, by proclamation, notified the South- 
ern people to resume the exercise of their privileges and the dis- 
charge of their duties under existing State and Federal constitutions. 
But the centralists, or anti-constitutional element of the Repub- 
lican party, took issue with this proclamation, contested Lincoln's re- 
nomination to the Presidency on that issue, and passed a bill through 
Congress denying the rights recognized by the proclamation, and 
asserting the right of Congress to prescribe the terms upon which 
the people of the South should be admitted to fellowship in the 
Union. The President, holding that the States had not been out 
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of the Union, maintained that Congress had no greater power of 
legislation over their affairs than over the affairs of other States, 
refused to sign this bill. Nor could any party or personal consid- 
eration move him from this position. His election was pending 
at the time. The centralists had nominated Fremont, to force the 
President to yield by threatening to divide the party and defeat 
him, if he refused to do so. But he was inexorable. Nor would 
he accede to the compromise, tendered him at the subsequent ses- 
sion of Congress, to allow the States of Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, which the people had reconstructed under his proclama- 
tion, to stand, if he would allow Congress to reconstruct the other 
States. 

This Wade-Davis bill, as it was called, asserted the omnipotence 
of Congress, and foreshadowed the usurpation, corruption, and 
centralization which have signalized the career of the Republican 
party since the death of Lincoln. It contained the germ of all the 
Reconstruction measures, of the Enforcement acts, of the Federal 
Election law, and of many other usurpations, and of all the scandal- 
ous jobs of the Credit Mobilier type which have followed. Space 
does not permit me to sketch these measures, and show by its works 
what the Republican party has become, nor is it necessary to do so. 
A few lines from an editorial of the " Cincinnati Gazette," of 1874, 
then and still the leading Republican journal of the West, suffi- 
ciently shows the result : " The argument," it says, " of the. Repub- 
lican politicians for conferring the governing power on nearly a mil- 
lion of men of a race degraded here by ages of slavery," was " that 
they would know enough to vote for their own friends. No one 
thinks it worth while to stop at anything. In fact, no one thinks 
we have anything in this Government worth preserving save the 
chances of a party in it. Government in America is a thing of 
public contempt " ; and the editor significantly asks, " Is not gen- 
eral disgust with the Government the always ready opportunity for 
the coming man on horseback ? " 

By refusing to sign the Wade-Davis bill, Mr. Lincoln vindicated 
the party which elected him to the Presidency, and distinguished it 
from the party whose rule has since brought Government into con- 
tempt, and so nearly furnished " the opportunity for the man on 
horseback." The great difference between the party which Mr. 
Lincoln represented and the Republican party of to-day arises from 
the fact that Lincoln kept its pledge " to hold inviolate the rights of 
the States as essential to that balance of power on which the per- 
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fection and endurance of our political fabric depends," while that 
pledge is disregarded and even scouted by the Republican party of 
to-day. And the difference in practice is the difference between 
responsible and irresponsible government. 

It was apparent to the founders of the Government, from the 
very nature of things, that no responsible government, State or 
national, could be maintained if either were allowed to frustrate the 
operations of the other, and the debauchery which has resulted from 
the departure from this principle by the centralists, since the death 
of Lincoln, is but a striking illustration of this obvious 'truth. It is 
the practical reductio ad absurdum of centralism, as secession was 
of States-rights extravagance. 

There is one result from superseding Lincoln's proclamation by 
the centralists of which they seek to take advantage, to which I in- 
vite attention. It will be remembered that the people of the South 
responded promptly, after the Confederate armies were driven off, to 
the proclamation, reorganized their State governments, annulled the 
secession ordinances, all obligations created by their secession gov- 
ernments, adopted the emancipation amendment, and elected Sena- 
tors and Representatives to Congress, every one of whom, without 
exception, had opposed secession, thus subordinating themselves in 
all respects to the Constitution and laws of the United States as they 
stood, and condemning in the most marked manner the fraud by 
which the secret organizations of secession had seized their govern- 
ments and forced them into rebellion. But the governments thus 
instituted by the people were overthrown by the military under 
Thad. Stevens's Reconstruction Bill, for the avowed purpose of appro- 
priating to the Republican party the political power of the South. 
By that bill the power of establishing suffrage was exercised by 
Congress in direct violation of the Constitution, which in terms gave 
that power to the States ; more than half the whites were disfran- 
chised, and four millions of blacks were given forty-six thousand 
more votes than eight millions of whites, and a class of camp-fol- 
lowers were installed in the State governments who fleeced the 
impoverished people by exorbitant taxation while burdening them 
with one hundred and seventy millions of dollars of debt for which 
the States received no value. 

Extremes beget extremes ; hence it is not surprising that the 
people thus subjected to years of humiliation and spoliation, when 
they recovered the right to be heard in the councils of the nation, 
should send the bitterest secessionists they could find. They had 
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condemned these men, but Thad. Stevens and his carpet-baggers 
had more than justified them. Here is the explanation of the pres- 
ence in Congress of so many Confederate brigadiers, and of some 
even of the old plotters of secession, who would otherwise have 
scarcely been tolerated in the South. If this result was not calcu- 
lated by Stevens and his associates, it certainly is just what they de- 
sired, for it has served to keep alive sectional jealousy and hate, and 
subjected elections in both sections to the control of these passions ; 
freed the politicians from responsibility on administrative questions, 
licensed their jobbery, and explains their cooperation in setting aside 
Tilden's election because he would suppress sectionalism and the 
jobbery fostered by it. 

The object of centralism, as it was of secession, is irresponsible 
power. We have seen that secession sought to accomplish that ob- 
ject by making slavery the basis of a continental conquering power, 
to be modeled after the so-called ancient republics, the greatest of 
which was a patrician oligarchy. With the same object, the cen- 
tralists have sought to fortify and perpetuate themselves in power 
by establishing great moneyed interests to which the Government 
is made subservient, and by the lavish and corrupt use of money 
collected directly from the people. 

During the nine years ending June 30, 1875, there was paid for 
the ordinary expenditures the enormous sum of $1,396,808,348.57, 
exclusive of all payments for pensions and interest. The annual 
payments during this period of profound peace were more than 
threefold as great as they had ever been before the war, and the 
aggregate falls but $45,000,000 short of the whole expenditure for 
all purposes during the seventy-one years which preceded the war, 
including the cost of all the Indian wars, the war with Great Brit- 
ain, with Mexico and Tripoli, and the price paid for Louisiana, 
Florida, and California ! Such expenditure involves necessarily the 
utter demoralization of public life, and accordingly we find it has 
created a multitude of corrupt combinations of public men known 
as rings, such as the Credit Mobilier ring, the Indian ring, the 
Whisky ring, the District of Columbia ring, and others which have 
scandalized the country. 

This policy also originated the grant of 171,000,000 acres of 
public land directly and indirectly to railroad corporations, an 
area greater in extent than New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Indiana, and Illinois. 
The value of this land in the near future is beyond computation. 
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It consists of the best of the public lands, and comprises nearly all 
of the agricultural land remaining unappropriated. Estimated at 
five dollars per acre, it is already equal in value to one half of the 
public debt. But, not being subject to State or national taxation, 
the mass of it will be held in mortmain, and become the source 
of unlimited wealth and political power to the numerous and pow- 
erful corporations by which it is held. 

Another great factor of Republican power is the enormous an- 
nual grant made to the manufacturing class out of the people's 
pockets by the protective tariff. It is demonstrated by an eminent 
statistician that this system compels our farming class to pay 
annually not less than $340,000,000 more than the actual value of 
the manufactured articles they use, while greatly reducing the price 
of everything they produce. 

Another great interest established to maintain the centralists in 
power is the national-banking system. More than three thousand 
institutions have been invested with the banking franchise and with 
the credit of the United States, made public depositories and the 
almost exclusive depositories of individuals also, for all other insti- 
tutions have been taxed out of existence. 

These and other allied money interests now hold the Govern- 
ment. They constitute what Mr. Conkling in his speech of the 
18th of September calls " our colossal fabric of commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial interests," and whose help he so earnestly in- 
vokes, telling them in substance that the real issue in the election 
is between them and the people, or whether the rich or the poor 
shall govern. He had said, in opening his address, that " the gen- 
eral issue confronting us is in itself and in its bearing sectional," 
but he offered no proof of this assertion, save only that the South 
was united in support of the Democratic candidates. He did not 
adduce a single fact tending to show that the masses of the people 
of the different sections have now any antagonistic political or pe- 
cuniary interest, or give any reason why the people of the North 
who favor economical and honest administration, and government 
by the people and for the people, instead of by "our colossal 
fabric " and " for our colossal fabric," should not cooperate with 
the people of the South in effecting their common objects, or at- 
tempt to show that the Southern people were not now striving in 
good faith for those desirable objects. 

Montgomery Blaib. 



